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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 
Growth of Interest in Psychic Research. 


It is apparent to all observers that the interest in psychic phe- 
nomena has greatly increased since the beginning of the war. It 
was predicted before the war through Mrs. Piper in a message 
quoted by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle that this would take place be- 
cause of a great war. “The reasons were not given. But to those 
who have watched the effect of the war on those who have lost 
friends in it, it is quite apparent why this is the fact, tho it was 
perhaps not true of past great wars. The present wide interest is 
due to a combination of influences. They are (1) the wholesale 
loss of life and (2) the materialistic state of the age. The first of 
the two reasons is only a cumulative or collective illustration of 
what occurs constantly in individual cases. By far the largest 
number of persons who have suddenly become interested in 
psychic research and communicated with me, ever since the organ- 
ization of the Society, had their interest aroused by the death of 
some friend or relative. They had gone on contented with life 
until it was rudely disturbed, by death, when they immediately 
began to ask what it meant, and without a Society for Psychical 
Research would perhaps have swallowed their grief or tried to 
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find consolation in the appeal to the clergyman. But finding that 
clergymen knew no more about the matter than themselves or 
could only offer faith as an escape from doubt, they sought the 
psychic researcher for help. But is was the rude shock of death 
that first created an interest to know the outcome of things and 
the meaning of death. 

Now the war has caused death by the wholesale and this has 
only increased the number of persons affected by the same catas- 
trophe as in normal life. The influence is not different from the 
ordinary one, but it is increased by the number of instances that 
crowd upon men and women all at once. Then there is the con- 
tagion of it in those who were not affected by personal losses. 
The two together give momentum and extension to it and the 
interest in psychic research has grown immensely. 

3ut it is doubtful if the same interest would have been 
aroused by the same war in the middle ages. The majority of 
mankind then believed in the immortality of the soul and death 
did not come to their attention as an enigma as it does now ina 
materialistic age. Men and women who have lost their hold on 
the belief in immortality and feel the force of the agnostic and ma- 
terialistic tendency of the age which has come to respect the 
authority and methods of science no longer accept those of the 
clergy and, between the fear that materialism interprets nature 
and the hope that psychic research may offer therh sonsolation, 
come to the only resource that has a promise for them. Hence 
it is a combination of circumstances that has conspired to en- 
large the interest in the subject. Wholesale death and the scepti- 
cism of the age have challenged indifference and hope alike to 
seek some solution of the enigma, and men have been forced to 
approach the subject who in other circumstances would have 
ignored it altogether. 


The Hibbert Journal. 


The Hibbert Journal for October, 1918, has three articles 
which are of much interest to psychic researchers, inasmuch as 
they reflect very clearly the trend .of present thought toward the 
investigations of the various Societies as deciding the interpreta- 
tion of many things about which men were previously willing 
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merely to speculate. Only one of them deals directly with psychic 
phenomena and that is a discussion of Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing’s “ materialization ’’ phenomena, the last type that should 
be considered by a theological review, unless like Christians gen- 
erally it is disposed to stake the issue on physical miracles instead 
of mental phenomena. Either the interest of the public since the 
war began or the recent activities of Mr. Jacks, the editor of the 
Journal, in psychic research have tempted him to admit discus- 
sions that point only one way, and that is to the evidence for 
personal survival after death. 

The first paper is by Mr. Broad on the subject, “In What 
Sense is Survival Desirable?” He is not discussing the question 
whether immortality in any sense is desirable, after the manner 
of Mr. Lowes Dickinson in the Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard 
University, but he distinguishes rightly between two problems: 
(1) the fact of personal survival and (2) the kind of survival 
that would satisfy us. He knows that the question of fact is prior 
to the desirability of survival and recognizes that psychic research 
is making out some kind of case for it. He is only a little fearful, 
as he is in another article in Mind for the same month, that the 
evidence in hand does not offer a very satisfactory view of it. 
But in this matter he does not allow for the process of communi- 
cating and its effect on the nature of a spiritual life. But he is 
decidedly sympathetic. 

Mr. Braithwaite, under the title, “Ghosts and Physical 
Facts ”’, discusses, as stated above, Baron von Schrenck-Notzing’s 
experiments in “ materialization’”’, in a much more sympathetic 
manner than was done by the English Society, whose leadership 
we should expect a review of this kind to accept. I think both are 
a little too radical, one in favor of the “ miraculousness ”’ of the 
phenomena and the other in favor of fraud. Neither of them 
reckon adequately with hysteria and somnambulism in the case, 
which might make the phenomena equally spiritistic without 
being physically inexplicable. But the main point is the readiness 
of such a review to consider such facts. 

The third paper is by Dr. R. R. Marett on “‘ The Primitive 
Medicine Man’. It tacitly assumes the psychic researcher’s 
point of view without saying so in these words. He calls atten- 
tion to the real facts in the practices of savages in their healing 
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art and recognizes that they were appealing to the “ supernor- 
mal’’, tho they never felt its exceptional nature so much as the 
modern scientific man who is so saturated with the conflict be- 
tween “science”’ and “ religion”. Mr. Marett calls attention to 
the fact that in primitive times “ science”’ and “ religion” were 
the same thing or united in the same man. This is actually true 
of Christianity. But this aside, the main point is the author’s 
sympathetic attitude toward even the “ medicine man” among 
savages and his appreciation of the pedigree of modern medi- 


cine, with the tendency to admit the functions of mind into thera- 
peutic problems. 




























Aristotle on the Soul. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE SOUL. 
By James H. Hystop. 


In the ranks of philosophers the word “ soul”’ has two dis- 
tinct meanings, apart from its occasional use to distinguish “ vital 
force’? from mind. ‘The latter distinction is not particularly im- 
portant for us here, as we are not concerned with the controversy 
about the difference between the inorganic and the organic but 
with the problem whether consciousness survives death. The term 
“soul” has always been connected with that question and implies 
that there is something besides the physical body to be reckoned 
with in either science or metaphysics. The two meanings of the 
term are the following: (1) “ Soul” denotes the subject other 
than the brain of mental states or phenomena. (2) The “ soul” 
denotes the functional activity which we know as consciousness, 
a general term for all mental phenomena conceived as an organ- 
ized complex. In this latter meaning it is the unified stream of 
consciousness or the associated group of all mental states of which 
what we call consciousness can have a grasp. The first definition 
is the metaphysical one: the second is the empirical one. The 
first names some thing or substance, or energy conceived as an 
entity : the second names the directly known phenomena or action 
of mind or brain. The first means to exclude materialism, as re- 
garding consciousness a function of the brain: the second intends 
to remain indifferent to any theory of consciousness, whether a 
function of the brain or a function of something else than the 
brain. It is the more scientific conception as distinct from the 
metaphysical and wishes to limit itself to the known facts, leaving 
the question of a subject or reality other than the brain either as 
an open question or as merely a field for indeterminate specu- 
lation. This latter conception of the term has characterized what 
are known as the Empiricists in psychology who are the result of 
Hume’s doctrine, followed up by Bain, Mill and Spencer among 
the English, Comte and others among the French, and many fol- 
lowers of Kant and Hegel among the Germans. The effect of 
modern science to lay stress on provable facts in its work and the 
desire to avoid theological and religious complications by using 
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the word “soul” and disguising the real meaning have done 
much to eradicate the old metaphysical and theological concep- 
tion of the term. It was impossible to secure scientific investiga- 
tion of mental phenomena unless the investigator could escape 
theological and religious controversies and he could not do this 
by denying the existence of the “soul” and affirming his belief 
in the facts of consciousness. So he had to use the term in a way 
to conceal his real views and to purchase immunity for his in- 
quiries. In other words, he had to be what is called a phe- 
nomenalist without saying so, and gradually the interest in the 
metaphysical problem declined and psychology made progress in 
the empirical field while it prevented a life and death controversy 
with the metaphysican. 

In antiquity this distinction was not so rife. It existed, but 
circumstances prevented it from having the important logical 
consequences that attach to it today. The whole problem of im- 
mortality is involved in the present conceptions of the term, and 
tho not more so than in antiquity, the weakening of the meta- 
physical method and the strengthening of the scientific tended, 
whether legitimately or not, to take the indifference out of the 
meaning of the term. At first it conceived the “ soul” or con- 
sciousness as a fact and entered into no determination of either 
its final nature or connections, and so scientific psychology could 
claim that it was not materialistic, tho it was not loud in proclaim- 
ing either agnosticism or opposition to spiritualism. It was only 
general materialistic tendencies that inclined to give it such a 
meaning. But antiquity even in the materialistic school admitted 
the existence of the “ soul” in the metaphysical sense and yet one 
school,—the Epicurean,—emphatically denied its survival. 
Hence the defence of immortality did not fall upon the question 
of the nature of the soul, but upon that of fact. The Epi- 
cureans thought mistakenly that the facts were on its side, even 
tho there were no facts on the other side. Hence when Chris- 
tianity came it simply called attention to a fact, real or alleged, to 
prove that man’s “soul” survived death, and then when the 
Christian church abandoned psychic phenomena as its evidence 
it fell back on the philosophical or metaphysical point of view 
and constructed theories of the nature of the “ soul” to protect 
immortality. It no longer appealed to phenomenal evidence nor 
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even distinguished between consciousness and the “soul”. It 
rested its case upon the distinction between mental and physical 
facts to justify the existence of “ soul’’ and then assumed that 
it must survive the body by virtue of the fact that it was not a 
function of the body. It took modern times to distinguish be- 
tween the metaphysical and the scientific or empirical conception 
of the “soul” or between “ soul” as subject and “‘ soul” as a 
name for consciousness or mental phenomena. This evaded the 
theological controversy, as I have said, and forced the solution of 
survival into the field of fact rather than of inferences from some 
a priori idea of what the “ soul ’’ was as a substance. 

Aristotle had both conceptions of it in mind when he dis- 
cussed the problem, and, empiricist that he was, inclined to accept 
the scientific or phenomenal meaning of the term. Tho he took 
the affirmative view of immortality, he yet may not have meant 
what we ordinarily understand by it. That must be determined 
by the sequel of this discussion. Moreover, we are not interested 
in his view because of any authority that will attach to it, but 
because of certain connections which it had with the main tenden- 
cies of his day, and for the light that it throws upon subsequent 
ways of thinking about the problem. 

Aristotle approached the problem through ideas cf his prede- 
cessors and did not wholly abide by any of them. He was too 
empirical and too scientific to accept antecedent doctrines as final 
or decisive, but he had to discuss the question in the philosophic 
framework which prior doctrines provided for him. The two 
general tendencies preceding him might be called the monistic and 
the pluralistic. By that we mean that the monistic school of 
thought believed there was one ultimate substance of which all 
individual things were a manifestation. The pluralistic school 
thought that there were many ultimate realities or elements and 
so developed into what we call the Atomists. Aristotle did not 
decide finally between them, tho he inclined most strongly toward 
the monistic type of thought, as perhaps the majority of the best 
men of that time did. But he was aware of the strength of the 
atomic point of view which was a clearer development of the idea 
that things are compounds of elements, and it was only a ques- 
tion of the number of them to determine the tendency of the mind 
in metaphysics. 
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Aristotle was more critical than most of his predecessors. 
Before adopting his opinions he analyzed his problem or under- 
took to define what it was. His predecessors picked up the first 
idea that came into their heads, excepting Socrates and Plato, and 
asserted that as confidently as if it were a well known truth. But 
there were almost as many views of the “soul” as there were 
philosophers, and Aristotle undertook to reduce them to some 
sort of agreement or to eliminate those which could not stand 
critical examination. But he was guided into his own doctrine 
by the nature of preceding views, and in the course of his devel- 
opment of his problem we discover the fundamental assumptions 
with which he and his predecessors worked. 

In the very first sentence you can read below the surface an 
apology for the fact that he cannot plead for its useful relation 
to beauty and goodness (art and conduct) that so occupied specu- 
lation in his time and has to find its utility in the better under- 
standing of nature. He assigns it a place in the determination of 
all truth and his reason for it is that the “soul ’’, Psyche, is the 
basis or “ first cause”’ of all animal life, in which he employs 
the term without distinction of man from the lower animals. He 
here includes what was later known as “ vital force” with the 
phenomena of consciousness. He finally distinguished between 
vegetable, animal, and human or rational “ souls’. But in the 
early treatment of his phychology “ soul” stands for the simple 
prior cause of life and consciousness. In this statement, he does 
not regard it as an effect of organism, but its cause, and so arrays 
himself, to that extent at least, against the materialistic interpre- 
tation of the mind. 

The first step that will interest us in his discussion is his at- 
tempt to determine the nature of the soul. He discusses the 
definition of it, but not in a dogmatic manner. He considers 
several possibilities and the main ones are whether it is a self- 
subsisting substance or an attribute, a magnitude, or 4 number. 
Later he raises the question whether it may not be composed of 
elements and shows the influence of the atomic doctrine on his 
treatment of the “soul”’ at this point. To regard it as a sub- 
stance would be to guarantee its survival, at least as that term is 
used today, tho we may have difficulty in ascertaining exactly 
what Aristotle meant by “substance”’. His method is one of 
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definition from which certain inferences would follow, and no 
wonder it gave rise to the scholastic dialectics. But there was 
little else to do in his time, as scientific method was not developed 
as fully as now. It is not necessary, however, to go through the 
labyrinthine processes of the Aristotelian argument to find the 
point of interest for us. The only interest any one can have in the 
idea of a “ soul” will be either its power to explain certain phe- 
nomena or to guarantee survival, and the ancients were aware of 
this fact. 

Aristotle makes an allusion to a possibility that has some 
interest for the psychic researcher. Discussing whether the 
“soul”? can move the body without moving itself, he says that 
if it can do this, then a “ resurrection ” would be possible. In this 
he uses the same word that is used in the New Testament and he 
evidently had in mind the doctrine of apparitions, because he dis- 
cusses and rejects the belief of Democritus that the “soul” is 
made up of fine atoms. But if Democritus were correct we 
should have an intelligible basis for a doctrine of survival, tho the 
later materialists denied survival in spite of the fact that the 
“ soul’? was a fine matter. This was because they treated it as an 
axiom that all complex things dissolved or perished. Aristotle, 
on the point at which he affirms the possibility of a “ resurrec- 
tion ’’, does not do it on the ground that the soul is fine matter, but 
on the ground that this would follow from conceiving it as ca- 
pable of moving the body through space without moving itself 
with the body. As this involves spatial separation of the soul and 
the body it would seem to involve the doctrine that it is not a func- 
tio of the organism. But Aristotle does not pursue the idea 
farther. He does raise the question whether the “soul” is an 
indivisible unit or entity or a compound of elements and also 
whether it is immaterial; but he rejects the materialists’ theory, 
without affirming that it is an indivisible substance. For him it 
is the intelligence alone that is immortal. The memory and feel- 
ings do not survive. This puts him more or less in agreement 
with the re-incarnationists. It is noticeable that his “ resurrec- 
tion” is compatible with re-incarnation. It does not necessarily 
imply the doctrine of individual existence after death. His posi- 
tion regarding memory and the feelings excludes the retention of 
personal identity and so has nothing in common with the results 
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of modern investigation. In fact, if anything holds true with the 
results of psychic research it is that the emotions and affections 
are more important in survival than the intellect. But Aristotle 
was not disposed to accept the way of looking at the problem that 
characterized the “ physicists”’ who thought the soul some ma- 
terial element or compound of them. He probably felt that 
there was no possibility of defending immortality on that basis. 
But with antiquity the assumption that a complex necessarily per- 
ished was purely a priori and may be wholly false. ‘That he was 
not disposed to attach any value to the kind of facts on which the 
common mind relied for the belief in immortality, namely, the 
fact of apparitions or a “ resurrection ”’, is evident in his attitude 
toward prophetic dreams. These he did not wholly reject, as he 
was puzzled with them, but he tried to explain them away in the 
ordinary manner. The philosopher had revolted against animism 
and naive views of the multitude, and would not seriously attend 
to the facts on which the believers in survival relied. At any 
rate, the only thing in his system of particular interest for us is 
his allusion to the “ resurrection ”’ in the same term that is em- 
ployed in the New Testament. It shows that the idea was widely 
spread long before Christianity. The controversy between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, before the story was told of Christ, 
proves beyond a question that it was not new and its existence 
in the poets and historians further shows that the conception of 
the “ resurrection ” was that of apparitions. But Aristotle men- 
tions it only to ignore it, tho we can see in the anamism of the 
earlier materialists, Empedocles and Democritus, a doctrine that 
made spiritual phenomena parallel with the physical, while ‘the 
speculations of the philosophers were mainly to ascertain the 
constituent causes of things, not their creative or efficient causes. 
In the whole discussion of the nature of the “ soul” and its 
survival Aristotle was handicapped by the comprehensive con- 
ception of the term in his age. It was borrowed from the period 
of Animism which conceived that every living thing had a 
“soul ”’, and even all inanimate things, according to some people. 
Modern thought under the influence of Christianity managed to 
limit “ souls” to men and to deny them to animals and of course 
the vegetable world was excluded for still stronger reasons. But 
Aristotle had no such distinctions to deal with. He found phil- 
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osophers and other classes alike using the term to include the 
basic cause of all organic life and when he had to raise the ques- 
tion of immortality he had to discuss what was true of jelly fish 
as well as of Plato or Aristides. If the term “ soul” expressed 
the primary cause of life in all forms whatever, anything affirmed 
of Plato and Aristides would have to be affirmed of the jelly fish, 
in the matter of survival. Hence he was puzzled. He canvassed 
all the theories of it as between the questions whether it was 
simple or complex, whether it was material or immaterial, not 
always being certain which it was. Finding the annelid divisible 
without dying, but each part going on as a new individual, he had 
to raise the question whether the “ soul ”’ was divisible or not. If 
divisible, what of the annelid? If not divisible, what of the 
annelid, which became two individuals if divided. On the other 
hand, some reasons induced him to favor the immortality of the 
intellect. I do not think he makes it clear why the intellect should 
survive and everything else perish. 

I think he was probably influenced by the aristocratic concep- 
tion of the “ soul” which made knowledge the_criterion of value. 
This the Greeks did usually, at least when it was not art, and so 
based the belief in survival on the idea of value rather than on 
substance. He probably marked the beginning also of the view 
which distinguished radically between sensation and self-con- 
sciousness. Sensation was regarded as an animal function and 
self-consciousness or the inner mental states as phenomena of the 
“ spirit” rather than of the bodily organism. With this distinc- 
tion the modern could eliminate some puzzles, which Aristotle 
could not easily do owing to the comprehensive import of the term 
“soul” in his time. I do not think that the translation of his 
term as “ intellect ” expresses accurately what he meant in mod- 
ern parlance. I think we should find out in our own terms his 
meaning and use such terms, and so I think his “ intellect ” was 
not the power of mere judgment and perception, but the whole 
stream of mental states forming knowledge and volition and he 
perhaps lacked a term that would express this fact with the dis- 
tinctions we make. But with that view we may understand that 
all his definition and criticism was caused by the comprehensive 
meaning of the term “ soul”? which made it unfit to secure the 
discussion of its destiny in our way. If he could have frankly 
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recognized psychic phenomena in apparitions, prophetic dreams 
and perhaps mediumistic facts, as often manifested in the oracles, 
and investigated them as fully as he did the “ History of Ani- 
mals’, he might have found his way out of the wilderness, as 
even some of the materialists actually did, and at the same time 
have escaped the absurdities of the primitive Animists whom he 
found it necessary to antagonize. 

But in spite of tacitly anticipating the modern distinction be- 
tween the sensory phenomena of mind and those of self-con- 
sciousness, he did not escape the point of view of pantheistic 
animism and its disregard of all immortality that was interesting 
Aristotle did not assert personal immortality, when he held that 
the “intellect ’’ or rational processes of the mind survived. He 
denied that memory and affection survived, and memory is the 
most essential characteristic of personality or personal identity. 
If that does not survive, we have only the “ ousia”’, essence, or 
common characteristic of mind surviving in subsequent individ- 
uals, the metemphsychosis of Plato tho not expressed in the 
mythical form that Plato gave it in his celebrated myth. Without 
memory there can be no immortality of any interest. The sur- 
vival of the “intellect’’ or “rational soul” without memory 
would be merely the reémbediment of some mysterious element 
or essence in some subsequent individual. Here he was close to 
the atomists in his conceptions. This conception pervaded an- 
tiquity and I have called it the ancient conception of the conser- 
vation of energy, tho they never generalized it in that way or 
thought of it as we do in science. Whether he was placating the 
common mind in this view to save philosophy its disgrace, as he 
did when he left Athens to avoid repeating the tragedy of So- 
crates, no one can tell. It was not safe at that time to deny im- 
mortality with any zeal, as we know from the conduct of Aristo- 
phanes. But there were other motives for his point of view with- 
out suspecting him of cowardice on the question. Aristotle was 
too aristocratic to indulge in the animistic views of the unedu- 
cated people. The common people’s conceptions were on the 
level of the oracles or modern mediums, as we can see in some 
remarks of A‘schylus on their phenomena when he recognized 
the facts but was dubious of their genuineness, and that point of 
view was no object of fancy for a cold-blooded philosopher. 
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Aristotle was cool-headed in his estimation of all facts. He was 
very aristocratic in temperament. He justified slavery and in the 
very first sentence of the treatise on the “soul” he found it 
necessary to defend a scientific discussion on the “ soul” by its 
utility in the study of nature, while he could not protect it under 
the values of zsthetics and ethics. He gave refinement and social 
problems the first place, at least as a concession to the general 
view, and sought the defence of psychology on another ground. 
So with the Greek worship of knowledge and the estimation of 
its supreme value, he could seek the defence of its perpetuation 
and to do this he followed the genius or bias of Greek thought in 
conceiving this perpetuation in the form of its survival as a 
metempsychosis of some “ essence”’ or “ ousia”’ in different in- 
dividuals without the retention of memory or personal identity. 
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THE SCOPE OF “IMMORTALITY ”.—(Continued. ) 
By Pror. W. G. LancwortHy-Tayor. 
V. 
PERSONALITY; THE DIGNITY OF MAN. 
Spirit Manifestations Prepared for by Evolution of Christianity. 


The present purpose is not to adduce proof of post mortem 
personality by manifestations. Their possibility is an appendix 
to the possibility of the future life, and their occurrence must be 
assumed for the sake of the argument. Endless volumes have 
been written recording them. However, the record is most con- 
clusive when made by a person in possession of a good, theoretical 
knowledge of the conditions involved. If we are to refute the 
sneer that no dead man ever returned to speak to mortals as yet 
lot immortalized, we must know the theoretical conditions under 
which, in general, an immortal might return, and what sort of a 
man such a person might be expected to be. Abandoning the 
vulgar pictures which have been long enough flashed upon the 
credulous by religion and by graphic art, we can attain to some 
preliminary notion, which we may each of us trust to expand and 
amplify as our own personalities unfold. 

When human kind has once fairly launched on the era of let- 
ters, it finds itself possessed of an Olympus which it later on sup- 
plants by a heaven. The light thrown on these beliefs by Ration- 
alism is reflected in rays of philology and comparative religions 
as animism, anthropomorphism, dawn-worship, fire worship, 
fetishism, and the like. Christianity but completes the picture 
which paganism had blocked out in charcoal. Heaven is at last 
located in the skies, and the martyr’s stake is eluded for good; 
personal salvation is reduced to an exact science; choirs, harps, 
robes, golden stairs, they are all there with a vulgarity appealing 
to the parishioner’s taste. Hell lurks beneath as an apocryphal 
Erebus for the personal behoof and exploitation of Messrs. Dante 
and Milton. But Rationalism, here and everywhere is hopelessly 
sardonic. It exhausts its mandate with a sneer and is incompe- 
tent to put a brick in place in the palace of truth. 
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Dignity of Man Not in the Evolutionary Category, Except as Involved in 
Defence of Personality. 


[f the dignity of human striving be measured by rationalist 
standards, man is indeed a paltry incident and a sorry accident in 
the whole Scheme. Professor Nathaniel Shaler offers the esti- 
mate that all the organic matter (including man) on the Earth 
would plaster it over, if evenly distributed, not more than three or 
four feet thick. ‘‘ Dust thou art to dust returnest.’’ He adds the 
shrewd guess that probably that thin spread of butter on the ter- 
restrial loaf contains all the organic matter in the universe. To 
his severe mentality, organic life is a mere hazard happening. Is 
1. scientific pride that leads men of science to outrage Science in 
the fear of not being scientific? However, let us not forget that 
Professor Schneider, of the University of California, assures us 
that conceivably cryptogamic cells may ride through space on 
meteors and plant themselves on any star where their airplane 
happens to take a nose spin. After all it may be, as Professor 
Benjamin Pierce contended, that Chance is God! 

The rationalist is dealing with subordinate facts and uniform- 
ities. He has missed the master principle. War of religion and 
epoch-making revelation, lust and sin and travail of soul are parts 
of an ineffable scheme. Human faith is justified. We trust that 
man has abandoned the war of religions; but is the German re- 
lapse into wholesale assassination out of cold-blooded greed and 
brutal chauvinism an improvement? ‘The German theory of their 
war is that it is prescribed by the law of evolution, and needs no 
further apology. An undertone, betrayed in moments of confi- 
dence, runs to the effect that Germans are the salt of the earth and 
others are not fit to live, except as their slaves. 

Pacifists and other Teuto-apologists bank upon a contrasted 
but not contradictory principle. They adduce the respectable, 
Quaker generalization that all war is unjust; it is even unjust to 
fight in self-defence or in defence of family and country. Both 
contentions, the one which defends wholesale arson, murder, and 
pillage and that which proscribes self-defence, are beside the 
mark, for they are not fitted to actual conditions, which are those 
of beings who are striving to rise out of a brute world of rending 
and tearing towards one of light and love. 
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Freedom the Keynote of Civilization. 


In such transition, every decent motive points to freedom and 
resistance against interference. Freedom is the keynote of civil- 
ization. It is barely possible, conformably with pacifist ideas of 
self-interest, that a particular country might enjoy greater wealth 
for a considerable period by conforming to the pacifist doctrine of 
non-resistance ; but could the Belgians have maintained their char- 
acter and self-respect if they had tamely submitted to the assault 
on their rights and accepted the proffered indemnity for material 
damages? 


Commercializing Science and Brutalizing Humanity. 


Character and self-respect,—are they utilitarian products and 
sustained by utilitarian sentiments, or are they grounded in other 
worldly impulses and considerations? ‘That notion which has 
notoriously commercialized Science is the same that has brutal- 
ized man. 


Belief in Annihilation at Death Encourages Overestimate of Life. 


There is a view of the case which does not relieve the German 
from the commercial, venal odiousness of his insolence (now 
somewhat oozing away, be it said parenthetically) while it may 
convince the patriot that martyrdom is not a great personal loss. 
A thoroughgoing belief in personal annihilation at death—which 
we may call, for short, “atheism”, (inappropriate as the term 
may, in all strictness, be) concentrates our interests into the pres- 
ent life, and thus. tends to enhance the material stake for which 
the soldier plays or is played, and to make of death the failure in 
a dismal, desperate game. To be sure, a moral numbness, a sort 
of protective resignation, may, in turn, set in, and partially coun- 
teract the shock ; for the obliteration which is supposed to be death 
is thus spread over some time and partly swalloved in euthanasia. 
But “ twilight sleep ” is a cowardly door of exit fora soldier. On 
the whole the atheist looks upon death as a gallows performance. 


The Good Man is a Capitalist of Experience. 


The “theist”’, on the other hand (and here again I make 
ducks and drakes of the lessons of etymology) makes a discrimin- 
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ating evolution of death. The age of the deceased or, in other 
words, the matureness or prematureness, will have much to say in 
a judgment as to whether it was fortunate or the reverse. The 
theist regards life as a school of the soul. Loss of life is loss ot 
early educational opportunity. The value of life is what we can 
get out of it for a future existence, of which the present stage is 
but an introduction. The good man is a capitalist of experience. 
He believes that he will in the hereafter draw interest on earthly 
efforts and moral triumphs. Hence the most unfortunate death 
is that of the young. The death of a child is the saddest of all. 
The death of an old man may be to him a welcome change; nor 
are those peoples and faiths irrational who treat with a certain 
leniency the hastening of death of the aged at their desire. 


Death in Battle an Act of Faith. 


Death on the battlefield is rightly esteemed glorious, for it is 
a renunciation of the school of life for sake of others: it is a big 
investment concentrated into one act. It is a glorious deed of 
faith. One may apply the theistic view of death to the widest 
possible variety of circumstances and always with moral profit 
and a sense that one is in touch with reality. 

To the conquistador nation, death carries all the sanction of 
earthly power. They stake their all on life or death. By the 
more spiritual nations, death is despised in the balance with honor. 
The importance of death lies just here—that it is not important! 
The dignity of man is his superiority over death. Two mutually 
repellent systems of mortality are freed by this distinction. 


VI. 
THE NATURE OF SPIRIT. 
Religion a Fundamental Necessity. 


The greatest service of religion has been that it has cultivated 
in its votaries, often in spite of themselves and under the cloak of 
horrible, barbarous rites or of fanatical wars, the sense that death 
is a doorway opening into the hereafter and not closing upon their 
hope of the joy of living. The primal force behind religion is not 
the grotesque and fanciful nor yet even the useful and poetic. 
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The primal force is ultra-mundane: it speaks of its own origin. 
During the last one hundred and fifty years, Science has brought 
the world a long way forwards: but the effort in scientific quar- 
ters to declare independence of religion must prove abortive. 
Knowledge of Tuetonic treachery to civilization and to spiritual 
life will render Science, in the future, more careful to whom she 
loans her tools. 


Our Poverty of Imagination About Future Life. 


Convinced that Nature offers the conditions of a future life, 
we are constrained to renounce the popular imagery with which it 
has been adorned. The case calls for a benevolent agnosticism. 
So far as the strictly scientific evidence goes, we may, at least for 
the present, get along without any picturing of men and women in 
artistic array, pursuing definite interests and callings. The diffi- 
culty for us in these doubtful limnings of the hereafter is that the 
conditions of a future life are such that they lie precisely outside 
of our imagination, which is chiefly confined to a representation 
cf space relations. Any sort of fanciful appearance of things in 
the heavenly home is either too easy or too hard to conceive of. 
The future life must be to our mundane apprehension predomi- 
nantly a series of subjective experiences. Transcendental power 
of thought and quickness of motion will bring things desired for 
the asking; but then, things will have little objectivity. The tra- 
ditional ghost is about as near as we can get to the truth, and that 
is pretty far off. 


Capacity of Nature for Organic Life. 


And yet, the physical conditions, as we apprehend them, are 
peculiarly favorable for the continuation of organic life, in some 
sense of the term; anyhow, an orderly, purposeful life. Our 
knowledge of the dependence of our terrestrial lives upon ele- 
mental, vibratory waves, and of the limitations of our perceptions 
by those waves, and further, of the existence beyond of apparently 
unutilized set after set of waves, makes it highly probable that 
they are organically utilized. Nature abhors a vacuum, and it is 
more likely that, after all, the universe was created for creatures 
than that they are an accident, never to be repeated. Our scien- 
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tific knowledge, I venture to affirm, has reached a point where it 
is useless to deny that the universe has abundant room for all who. 
die. Theosophists think they can tell us how many could belong 
to this planet. When we consider that, even calculating from our 
own notions of space, the successive octaves of organism may all 
occupy the same space without interfering with one another, just 
as messages may be telegraphed opposite ways over one wire 


simultaneously, we arrive at some inkling of the possible state of 
affairs. 


A Little Science Encourages Flights of Imagination. 


\Whenever Science formulates a principle or law, Imagination 
sets busily to work to clothe it with practical concreteness. Such 
efforts are praiseworthy if they only preserve a proper modesty. 
Thus the framework I have suggested has been ingeniously filled 
out and heavy drains made upon scientific research to back up the 
advanced positions. Especially Theosophy has been busy provid- 


ing complete apparatus adequate for anything that the scientific 
framework permits. 


Theosophy, Its Theory. What Man Is. 


“Thus man as we know him, though in reality a monad resid- 
ing in the monadic world, shows himself as an ego in the higher 
mental world, manifesting these three aspects of himself (Spirit, 
Intuition, and Intelligence) through that vehicle of higher mental 
matter which we name the causal body. 

“ This ego is the man during the human stage of evolution ; he 
is the nearest correspondence, in fact, to the ordinary unscientific 
conception of the soul. He lives unchanged (except for his 
growth) from the moment of individualization until humanity is 
transcended and merged into divinity. He is in no way affected 
by what we call birth and death; what we commonly consider as 
his life is only a day in his life. The body which we can see, the 
body which is born and dies, is a garment which he puts on for 
the purpose of a certain part of his evolution. 


Mental and Astral Worlds. 


“Nor is it the only body which he assumes. Before he, the 
ego in the higher mental world, can take a vehicle belonging to 
the physical world, he must make a connection with it through 
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the lower and astral worlds. When he wishes to descend he 
draws around himself a veil of the matter of the lower mental 
world, which we call his mental body. This is the instrument by 
which he thinks all his concrete thoughts—abstract thought being 
a power of the ego himself in the higher mental world. 











Concrete and Abstract Thought. Astral Body. Birth. Death. 






“‘ Next he draws round himself a veil of astral matter, which 
we call his astral body; and that is the instrument of his passions 
and emotions, and also (in conjunction with the lower part of his 
mental body) the instrument of all such thought as is tinged by 
selfishness and personal feeling. Only after having assumed these 
intermediate vehicles can he come into touch with a baby physical 
body, and be born into the world which we know. He lives 
through what we call his life, gaining certain qualities as the 
result of its experiences ; and at its end, when the physical body is 
worn out, he reverses the process of descent and lays aside one by 
one the temporary vehicles which he has assumed. The first to 
go is the physical body, and when that is dropped his life is cen- 
tered in the astral world and he lives in his astral body. 



















Astral Life. Mental Body. The Ego. 


“The length of his stay in that world depends upon the 
amount of passion and emotion which he has developed within 
himself in his physical life. If there is much of these, the astral 
body is strongly vitalized, and will persist for a long time; if there 
it but little, the astral body has less vitality, and he will soon be 
able to cast that vehicle aside in turn. When that is done he finds 
himself living in his mental body. The strength of that depends 
upon the nature of the thoughts to which he has habituated him- 
self, and usually his stay at this level is a long one. At last it 
comes to an end, and he casts aside the mental body in turn, and 
is once more the ego in his own world.”—(C. W. Leadbeater, A 
Text Book of Theosophy, 62.) 




















Theosophy an Interesting Hindoo Effort to Break the Veil of the 
Hereafter. 


These rather jejune formule constitute, in their expansion 
into the system called theosophy, a rather striking attempt to ex- 
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press a cosmic life in a form apprehensible by terrestrial minds 
wedded to concepts and forms predominantly spatial. I do not 
know why they may not properly be dignified as rather successful, 
scientific guessing. They please you by the patience with which 
every detail has been worked out and provided for, and then the 
whole worked over again in order to bring the mass to consist- 
ency. Apparent contradictions are rather venial. Man’s advance 
in knowledge is, all along the line, beholden to effort of this sort. 
To be sure, the basis of experiment is narrow, mainly thoughts 
flowing from the etheric constitution of matter. The Hindoos, 
from whom much of the theosophic philosophy is said to be bor- 
rowed, are a dreamy, unpractical people. Ages ago, they discov- 
ered that by diet and contemplation man could obtain visions of a 
nature very satisfying to subliminal and sublunar curiosity. 
Their vast population tending more or less in a single, spiritual 
line of inspection and introspection, it was natural that individ- 
uals should emerge possessed of extraordinary powers of getting 


outside of themselves, as it were, and inside of everybody and 
everything else. 


Western Minds Favor the Concrete Direction of Inquiry. 


And so the Hindoo sages and seers lost interest in the present 
environment and proceeded to wander at will through the uni- 
verse. But these extravagances have little attraction for earthly, 
Western minds. We are less interested in what will happen to us 
a few cosmic cycles hence, than in this impending change called 
death. Undoubtedly, thoroughgoing acquaintance with the whole 
Cosmos would throw a limelight on death, but all the indications 
favor proceeding the other way about: learn all about death first, 
and about the Cosmos later on. 


VIL. 
CRITIQUE OF OUR SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Spiritualism. 


Little has been said in this paper about spiritual manifesta- 
tions. The plan has been to speculate on what, in their absence, 
would be the logical framework of our thought. The assumption 
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that no traveler ever returned from the bourne has been respected ; 
and there I should prefer to leave the matter for the present, did 
not the point of view attained open the way for a critique of con- 
crete spiritualism. A brief notice of the bearing of scientific 
knowledge upon spiritualism will form a fitting close to this 
discussion. 


Assumption of a Cosmic Population. 


The universe is either a monotonous jumble of crystals and 
spheres performing stupid journeys up and down and around, or 
it is planned for the abode of countless organisms of as numerous 
differences of intelligence and evolution. We have chosen the 
latter hypothesis for sake of argument, although, upon casuistic 
principles alluded to above, we might finally be induced to settle 
upon a medium position as to the density of the cosmic population. 


Genuineness of the Manifestations of Psychic Life. 


A century past a number of persons of mystic or hysterical 
tendencies or sympathies were converted to “ mesmerism ”’, while 
the rest of mankind scoffed. After various modifications and 
vicissitudes of this sect, a descendant of it appeared which we 
have known, since the middle of the last century, as spiritualism. 
On the whole, the extravagances of belief have gradually dimin- 
ished, and, with the labors of the societies for psychic research, 
the scoffers and other exoterics have come to admit the genuine- 
ness of the mystical.manifestations. This is not to say that the 
explanations of the esoterics are believed ; but that the phenomena 
are better understood and appreciated ; the imputation of deceit 
is no longer bandied about by otherwise well-informed persons ; 
the manifestations are now accepted as really of something. Ina 
word, the esoterics still hang to the belief in spirit personalities, 
whereas the exoterics insist that everything can be explained on a 
basis of telepathy, while all agree to call the phenomena honest. 


Spiritualism Modified by Telepathy. 


The general acceptance by the world of the principles of 
telepathy has been the outcome of the work of the societies for 
psychical research. It is also a tribute to their endeavors that 
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inquirers in this domain are increasingly cautious about making 
excessive claims as to the exactness of the descriptions, relations, 
or communications given out in even the most genuine manifesta- 
tions. The existence of spirits and the possibility of their mani- 
testing themselves admitted, there are many shades of opinion as 
to the objectivity to be attached to the utterances of the mediums, 
according as different persons attribute a less or greater share 
to the involuntary interference of mortal telepathy, may we say, 
“ atheistic ” telepathy. 


Reasonable Spiritualism Essentially Speculative. 


The admixture of atheism, then, falls into some rather dis- 
tinct degrees and classes, or, to put the matter the other way 
about, theists believe more or less in spiritualism according to the 
degree of their persuasion of the inherent capacity or inclination 
of Nature to harbor organisms, in the largest sense of the word. 


Telepathic Doctrine Leads to Belief That Phenomena Are Regressive, or 
to Opinion That the Phenomena Are Useful but Wholly Ordinary. 


Thus one who, under the cloak of science, of rationalism, of 
a closed or monistic system, or of what not, hides a restricted 
view of the multiplicity and resources of Nature, will dwell on 
this incoherence of some of the manifestations, or the very fact 
of their automatism, so conspicuous in the case of planchette or 
ouija, and, generalizing from a single case and from superficial 
1esemblance, declare that the results are not theistic but the revival 
of long suppressed, primitive modes of communication. They 
point downwards, not upwards; they are a sign of retrogression 
1ather than of progress; and they can have only an antediluvian 
or at most antiquarian interest. 

A step a little more heavenwards must be credited to the thor- 
cughgoing physiological psychologists, who believe that the phe- 
nomena disclose, under pathological or quasi-pathological condi- 
tions, the existence of great and indispensable forces, which 
usually work unseen and unknown. The conditions under which 
they come to the surface, lead to the erroneous inference of their 
other worldliness. The extent to which men draw from each 
others’ minds without consciousness or acknowledgment had 
never hitherto been suspected. Psychic research forced the idea 
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of an unseen clearing-house of ideas upon a reluctant guild of 
psychologists. This process of transmission of thought goes to 
such an extent that any person may possibly acquire knowledge 
or an impulse from anybody else on earth, no matter how far 
apart they be. With such a vast mass of knowledge to fall back 
upon, it is not strange but quite in the simpler course of events, 


that any man should break out, on occasion, with the most marvel- 
Gus news. 


Close Connection of Dream Theory With That of Psychic Manifestations, 
Reduces Spirits to Ghosts. Aladdin’s Lamp. 

A decided bias in favor of their chosen topic must be allotted 
to those who have confined their psychical researches to dreams 
er taken dreams as their point of departure for psychic research. 
The field is a fruitful one and should be encouraged; but it is 
fraught with the one-idea danger. With emergence of this type 
of theorist, a beginning of acknowledgment and greeting of the 
future life discloses itself; but hides as soon as seen, like a shy 
child; for the future life is forthwith reduced to a mere shadow 
of a shady Hades. The ghosts hardly say “‘ good morning ”’, ere 
they sink again into their innocuous desuetude. The good people 
who invented this mock immortality believe that the actors in 
their dreams really step into their brains from a shadow world 
without. 

3ut dream theory is strained to its uttermost, perhaps, in the 
“ Blue Bird ” of Maeterlinck. Stress is laid, not on the ingerence 
of the ghosts into our lives, but on the reverse operation, the com- 
mand over the dead by the living. It is supposed that the dead go 
to sleep when we, the quick, forget them; but they revive and be- 
come very animated when the living need or call them or perform 
acts interesting to them. If the survival of the dead is only a 
result of mortal favor, the Elysian Fields must be more thickly 
planted with graves of ghosts than Greenwood cemetery with 
graves of men of flesh. We are in presence, evidently, of the 
modern version of Aladdin and his lamp. 


Phantasms of the Dead Lead a Dream-Life. 


There is, however, a subdivision of dream theory, which 
makes greater concessions to materialism, while preserving the 
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periodic or occasional feature. 1 allude to the notion that the 
aura of the deceased hovers about the place of death, especially 
where the death was violent, and, in tenuous form, wonts to re- 
hearse the final act. Books on spiritualism are full of phantasma- 
goric accounts, and the persons who have adopted this theory of 
them have undoubtedly helped to write an important chapter of 
theosophy. Acknowledgment of the objectivity of phantasms is 
a bigger concession to theism than many who make the concession 


imagine, for it stretches credulity far beyond the point approved 
by atheists. 


The Cosmic Soul a Source of Dream-Visions. 


Mr. Holt is only the last of a long line reaching back to the 
dawn of thought of believers in a Cosmic Soul. However, I fear 
that Mr. Holt has been neglectful of his opportunities. Much 
study of the reports of the British Society for Psychical Research 
has not left him time or space adequately to elaborate so fertile 
and deserving a thesis. But he has succeeded in disclosing that 
he does not look upon the Cosmic Soul as necessarily divine. He 
takes it pragmatically as a store-house of models and ideas of art 
and architecture, which in dreams furnishes out the minds of 
mortals with much that is useful and agreeable. The Cosmic Soul 
is after all decidedly theistic in tendency, but impersonal. On the 
other hand, Mr. Holt is much impressed by the oracle of Mrs. 
Piper, so that he sways in metaphysical doubt between two 
wonderworking bundles of straw. A proper combination of these 


personal and impersonal points of view belongs to a reasonable 
spiritualism. 


Symbolic Theory of Dreams. 


According to some young and some hoary authorities, a spir- 
itual origin and a high grade of usefulness inhere in dreams. If 
we only understand their meaning we must acknowledge their 
superior source.. Dreams often set forth dramas of apparently 
or really deep significance. The impression upon the dreamer is 
distinctly that of the interference of an outside personality. If 
cne will but habituate himself to this conception of the function 
of dreams, he will be surprised at the instantaneous conviction 
with which he will gather a moral from his significant, impressive 


ee 
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dreams. The familiar mystery of prophecy and revelation has 
always attached to dreams. Witness the oracles of Greece. And 
today science is inclined to find in dream life the pure mental life; 
of which the waking life is but a subdued continuation. The 
-cracular theory will certainly have to be taken into account by 
those who would otherwise be inclined to tarry exclusively by an 
associational theory of dreams. ‘The more one studies his own 
dreams the more inclined is he to find symbolism.* 


Spiritualism Proper Lays Stress on Personality. 


Neglecting the hairbrained wondermongers of spiritualism, we 
find the reasonable spiritualist quite inclined to accept any theory 
which permits a real survival of the personal soul. He is willing, 
for instance, to concede that there may also be cosmic forces at 
work for the weal of man, forces which humanly could hardly be 
recognized as the crystal, the self-contained organism we call, 
“aman”. This conclusion or concession (if you will) flows 
from the observation that individual progress is closely linked 
with a cosmic process which we may recognize under the title, 
“ generalization ”’. 


Spiritualization is Generalization. 


Our concrete experiences fade away in memory: but there is 
a rest which we call “ experience ”’, which boils down into lasting 
form the result of the life that we have lived and suffered. And 


* T wrote the above paragraph in the middle of the afternoon, Oct. 9, 
1918. I had the consciousness of what is called “ the presence of another 
personality ”. On retiring at the usual hour the same evening, I soon fell 
to sleep and dreamed as follows: My son, Edward, who is in the S. A. T. 
©. at Harvard University, watched by his mother, who is in Cambridge, 
Mass., for that purpose, and I lay in the same bed. A lion was known to 
be coming to attack us, and Mrs. Taylor put something in the open door 
to keep him out, going out herself into the hall. The lion did not come, 
nor did Mrs. Taylor return. I forthwith awoke and fixed the dream in my 
memory. Later I looked at my watch; it was 12:30 a.m. This dream 
would have been a sweet morsel for the priestess at Delphi or the Sibyl at 
Cumae. Recorded, Oct. 10, 1918. On Nov. 11 and 12, Edward caught cold 
in the armistice celebration, was sent to Stillwell infirmary, Cambridge, 
Nov. 14 or 15, where he was still, at last accounts, Nov. 22, tended by his 
mother.—W. G. L. T. 
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if we cast wider about us, we shall not fail to perceive that all 
science and art go on this principle of producing a permanent 
product out of the fleeting and concrete by a process of concentra- 
tion. The undergoing of this sort of change happens to man also 
in the school of life and the graduation of death. 


Generalization May Be Impersonal. 


Whether the specific effects of experience be predetermined or 
not, it is not necessary to settle. The scheme of experience is 
assuredly projected or sketched out beforehand in some sense 
(pace Bergson) and only he who has graduated from its school 
can work with the forces that move the world. 


Manifestations May Be Relative-Personal or Impersonal in Origin. 


Since generalization may be of a more or less personal order, 
it is imaginable that both personal and impersonal, invisible in- 
fluences surround us, and that the kinetic phenomena so freely 
attested be sometimes of the one and sometimes of the other, im- 
mediate origin. The presence of the invisible “ personality ” 
which we think we sense may be no personality at all, but a gen- 
eral current of influence. It is, for instance, conceivable that an 
idea may fill the atmosphere of the world by a wireless tension, so 
that all are affected by it who are receptive after that fashion. I 
confess, the probabilities point, to my mind, the other way. 


Laws Work Through Personalities of Higher or Lower Degree. 


Effects are predominantly produced through individuals. 
Chemistry and physics are sciences relying wholly upon individual 
units. Laws and ideas never walk abroad by themselves. Spirit- 
ualists and psychologists agree that telepathy is between indi- 
viduals solely ; but the former claim that the telepathic phenomena 


indicate participation of deceased individuals also in the tele- 
pathic game. 


The Art of the Sibyl is Difficult. 


Any scheme which involves the polarization or conversion of 
activities of one octave into those of another readily explains and 
warns against the interference of the medium’s personality. The 
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imagery and symbolism of “ spirit communications ”’ will largely 
be that pertaining to the subliminal mentality of the medium him- 
self, and much still is required in order to dissect away this neces- 
sary but unwelcome and confusing tissue and disclose to us the 
true purport of the message, from which we may draw inferences 
as to the life beyond as well as those immediately useful to us of 
earth. The art of the Sibyl or haruspex is a difficult one. 


The Study of Death is Profitable. 


We cannot know what the future life is, in terrestrial terms, 
but the study of it by the method of direct attack, casting aside the 
swaddling clothes of tradition and ancient revelation, yields fruit 
like other study by the direct method. We cannot know even 
what the present life is, but only what it is good for to us. The 
more familiar we become with death, the less we fear it. Whether 
we suffer at death a change of the order of generalization, 
which goes to the extent of obliterating our personalities, and 
feed the fires of cosmic forces, or shall only occasionally, tem- 
porarily, and partially be blended into the general vital flux, 
while at other times we shall reassume our distinctness from 
brother and sister spirits and from the more impersonal forces 
that fill the universe, so as to be able to interpret these forces, as 
it were, to the psychic crystals known as men; or, on the other 
hand, persist after death for a long time as definite, personal 
spirits, as spiritualists and religionists believe-—whatever the plan 
may be, it assuredly is a large one which we may well be proud to 
share, and which it will profit us keenly to scan. 

Man began to be man only when religion appeared ; and relig- 
ion was religious only when hope peered beyond death. Freedom, 
ever widening freedom, raises him above the animal kingdom. 
With the modern arsenal of the inquiring and studious, he may 
yet hope to storm Olympus. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


How I Know the Degd Are Alive, By FANNIE RUTHVEN PAGET. 
Plenty Publishing Company, Washington, D.C., 1917. 253 pp. 


This is another volume devoted to the narration of psychic ex- 
periences and it is evident that the author had some difficulty in 
securing a publisher for it. We can quite understand why publishers 
hesitated and refused it, until one willing to accept the risks under- 
took it. There is nothing scientific about it, but the author recog- 
nizes that science must pronounce the verdict on the question. But 
the first feeling of readers of this book will be that it is nothing but 
fiction. The style of writing supports that suspicion and few per- 
sons would detect anything else. This may be due to the general 
readers’ ignorance of the phenomena, unless they are convinced spir- 
itualists. The manner of presenting the facts, if facts they be, many 
readers would think, arouses fears that the author is indulging her 
imagination and the tendency would be to interpret the work as 
fiction. The only thing that will throw a doubt upon this suspicion 
is the rather unnatural character of it on the hypothesis that it is 
fiction, while the serious attempt at asserting facts well known to 
psychical researchers would force upon the reader the view that, 
whatever imagination had done in the work, it was at least accom- 
panied by some real truth. But those who abandon the hypothesis 
that it is fiction, may be tempted to assert or believe that it is morbid 
psychology, and if they do not go as far as that, they will insist that 
the real facts were either highly colored by a literary imagination af- 
fected by a mixture of moral seriousness and an attempt to make 
good reading, or were accompanied by morbid phenomena whose 
meaning was not fully understood. It would be easy, however, to 
misunderstand the facts by either of these views. There is abundant 
evidence in the volume for students of psychic research to see that its 
burden and basis, whatever we may think of the interfusion with 
imagination and emotional interests, is in genuine psychic phenomena. 
They are not told in the way that the scientific man would require, 
but the narrative is not amiss for those who know something about 
the phenomena and the subject. 

The book may be read with much interest by all that exercise a 
critical mind and that do not take its pictures as representing as real 
a world as appears on the surface. The author evidently does not 
know any more than Swedenborg did about the pictographic process 
in the intercourse between the two worlds, and on this account her 
literary style would lead many astray from the spirit with which 
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such works should be read. One requires to know much about the 
subject in order to discriminate between what is fact and what is 
fiction in the book, using the term “ fiction” to denote the literary 
color that comes from a too literal interpretation of the mental 
pictures received by the author in her somnambulic conditions. 

In spite of all these points, however, the book will appeal to 
many a general reader of this subject. There is evidence in many 
statements, especially in one footnote and the last page of the book, 
that show the author is not writing, or not trying to write, fiction. 
She is evidently intensely in earnest. It is only the Philistine who 
has no imagination and who is saturated with the realism of science 
that will take umbrage at the style and entertain scepticism of its 
good faith. Many will have to think of it in a sceptical way in order 
to protect themselves and readers from favoring as real what is 
padding and interpretation. But when allowance has been made for 
this there is abundance of fact in the book to show that it comes in 
touch with all the various types of psychic phenomena on record. It 
is well worth reading, tho it should be read without assuming that 
it is in any respect the last word on any part of the problem. The 
important part of the book is only the incidents which are corrobo- 
rated by better collated facts. The rest will have to be distinguished 
from these as literary coloring to make the facts more easily intel- 
ligible to lay readers. 

The book should be neither criticized nor endorsed too fully. Its 
value lies in the corroboration which it affords for the plentifulness 
of these phenomena and with that view of it we can say that it is 
well worth reading as an honest and serious attempt to vindicate the 
genuineness of psychic phenomena, while it represents the develop- 
ment of a mind away from materialism and atheism to an ethical and 
spiritual interpretation of life—J. H. H. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Seven Purposes, by Marcaret CAMERON. An Experience in 
Psychic Phenomena. 314 pp. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1918. Price, $2.00 net. 

A New Revelation and a New World, by Frances HINDERMAN. 
146 pp. Innes & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., 1919. 

The Truth About Spiritualism, by W. J. Bryan, M. D. 197 pp. 
Alberta Publishing Co., New York, 1918. 

Mediumship: Its Nature, Laws, Dangers and Advantages, by W. J. 
CoLvILLE. 2nd Ed. 128 pp. The Austin Publishing Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 1919. Price, 80 cents. 

En Ny Art av Stralning fran den Manskliga Organismen; Bidrag 
till Hypnosens Problem, with a Summary in English, by Dr. 
SyDNEY Arutz. 1918. Almquist & Wiksells Boktr, A. B., 
Upsala & Stockholm. Price, 2 Kr. Gift of the Author. 

Spiritualism, by J. ARTHUR Hitt. 12mo. New York. George H. 
Doran Company. 1919. $2.00. 

A history of spiritualism, together with the business of its phe- 
nomena and doctrine. There is an introduction by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 

Psychological Principles, by JAMES Warn. Cambridge at the Uni- 
versity Press. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1919. 478 
pp. Price, $6.50. 

A book of considerable importance for the philosophical side of 
Psychology and shows better than the usual understanding of the 
subject for a man who came to it through experimental work. 
Death the Gate of Life? (Mors Janua Vite?) by H. A. Daas. In- 

troduction by Sir Wm. F. Barrett. pp. xix+147. E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1919. Price, $1.50. 

Christopher: A Study in Human Personality, by Sir OLiver Lopce. 
George H. Doran Co., New York, 1919. 299 pp. Price, $2.00. 
This is a biography of a young soldier who lost his life in the 

war. It is not a book for psychic researchers as students of the 
occult. Only one chapter even approaches this subject. It is the 
one which states that the boy whose biography is written made a 
compact with his mother to return, if he was killed, and since his 
death the mother feels conscious of his presence, but there is no 
scientific evidence given to assure the claim. Apart from this the 
book is purely literary and historical of an interesting personality 
in the war. There is no Preface to the book. There should cer- 
tainly have been one written for it. 5, HS, Bi. 
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